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Today's visitor to Pompeii is faced by such a wealth of objects - paintings, mosaics, even the casts 
of human bodies — that I wonder how many people notice the stone inscriptions scattered 
around the site. Inscriptions may not seem as appealing as a beautiful painting, and they certainly 
present us with more of a challenge. Some are only fragmentary, written in Latin or, still worse, 
in Oscan (an Italic language which is read from right to left), but they have so much to offer us 
for understanding Pompeian society that it is worth making the effort to look at them. The 
people of Pompeii communicate directly with us through the texts of inscriptions, presenting 
us with ways of interpreting the monuments that make up their town. 

Commemorating the dead 

The idea of setting up a funerary monument is familiar to us, but there are two major differences 
between Pompeian and modem tombs. Firstly, there were no churchyards in which to bury the 
dead -cremated remains were laid to rest within the monuments which lined the roads leading 
out of the town. One type of monument was designed with this setting in mind: some men 
and women who had been generous benefactors to the town were commemorated by a tomb 
paid for by public funds, which incorporated a seat where passers-by could rest. The second 
difference is that some Pompeians, in their eagerness to control the exact form of their 
tombs and wording of their inscriptions, chose to build their own tombs whilst they were still 
alive. 

The satiric novelist Petronius, writing in the mid first century A. D., a decade or so before the 
destruction of Pompeii, pokes fun at his upstart hero, the freedman Trimalchio, for giving 
elaborate instructions to the stonecutter who was to carve his tomb: 

Please put some ships in full sail and me sitting on the tribunal in my official robes wearing five gold 
rings, pour- ing out coins in public from a bag ... To my right please put a statue of my dear Fortunata 
holding a doveand lead- ing her pet dog by its collar ... Finally, carve a sundial in the middle so that 
whoever looks at the time reads my name, whether he wants to or not. Consider carefully if this 
inscription seems appropriate: 'Gaius Pompeius Trimalchio Maecenatianus rests here. The office of 
priest of the emperor was decreed to him in his absence. He could have been attendanton any 
magistrate in Rome, but declined. Righteous, brave, loyal, he became great from little; he left 30 
million sesterces, and never listened to any philosopher.' 

Itseems strange to make such detailed arrangements for a tomb- stone, and we might even 
doubt that so many details could be fitted on to a single monument. Nevertheless, a Pompeian 
tomb contains scenes remarkably similar to those which Trimalchio prescribes, including a 
ship in full sail, and an honorific seat. This monument is even more surprising than 
Trimalchio'sfictitious tomb, since it was set up by the deceased man's wife, Naevoleia Tyche, 
despite the fact that her husband, Munatius Faustus, was already buried elsewhere at 
PompeiilShe could, therefore, create only a cenotaph, but she did so in what was probably a 
more up-market burial area, and designed a more elaborate monumentgiving a pictorial 
account of all the honours her husband had received. Perhaps one reason why she did this was 
that Faustus' actual tomb ended up next to another almost identical monument. 



Another tomb, built by a freedman called Vesonius for himself while he was still alive, confirms 
that some Pompeians cared about the way future generations would remember them. On this 
inscription, the word 'Augustalis' has been added after the text was first inscribed. 
Appointment as an Augustalis, or priest of the emperor, was the highest civic honour awarded 
to a freed- man —Vesonius must have been elected to the post after he had commissioned his 
tomb, but wanted this honour to be recorded. Underneath this inscription is a cautionary 
tale, in which Vesonius asks the passer-by to pause and, by reading the inscription, to learn a 
lesson at his expense. Vesonius warns of false friendship, revealing that an apparent friend 
had brought false accusations against him. Perhaps Vesonius' tomb was designed to dispel 
adverse rumours about his character. In this way, inscribed funerary monuments helped 
individuals to shape how they would be remembered in the future. 

Honouring the living 

Another important category of inscribed monument was the honorific statue. Few statues have 
been found in Pompeii, but the bases that are still visible indicate that many Pompeians 
received the honour of a statue set up in a public place. Two statues that were found together 
with their inscribed bases portray important benefactors during the Augustan period-the 
magistrate Marcus Holconius Rufus, and the priestess Eumachia. 

Marcus Holconius Rufus is depicted in military dress, complete with tunic, breastplate, and 
cloak, alluding to his post as military tribune of the people. When first found in 1853, almost 
every part of the statue preserved traces of different colours — not just his hair, irises, and 
eyebrows, but also his arms and legs. His tunic was white but edged with yellow, his cloak red, 
and shoes black. The tree trunk supporting the statue was green. The excavator enthused that it 
was almost as if the statue were alive. The plain appearance of the statue today is rather 
disappointing. The base was also perfectly preserved, decorated with white marble slabs and 
with a text inscribed on the front: 

To Marcus Holconius Rufus, son of Marcus, military tribune of the people, chief magistrate five 
times, twice with censorial power, priest of Augustus Caesar, patron of the colony. 

The statue and base were displayed in the 'Street of Abundance', a little distance from the 
Stabian Baths, at a major intersection of roads marked by an arch, confronting people as they 
walked from the forum. The inscription tells us that Holconius Rufus was priest of Augustus, 
and chief magistrate five times: no-one else known to us held this office so often at Pompeii. 
Other inscriptions clarify the statue's significance, since they reveal that Holconius Rufus had 
paid for large-scale improvements to the theatre. The statue was a reward for all his activities in 
public life - as magistrate, priest, and benefactor. 

Eumachia's statue was discovered in a large niche at the rear of the building which she gave to 
the town, adjoining the forum. The building is on a grand scale, being about two thirds as large as 
the open space which makes up the forum itself. The wealth which Eumachia invested in this 
building may have been due to her father's successful business in producing tiles and amphorae, 
some of which have been discovered in a ship wrecked off the coast of the south of France. 

Building for the future 

The generosity of Eumachia and Holconius Rufus in financing public buildings was recorded 
in monumental inscriptions carved prominently upon their buildings, which give us an idea of 
how the buildings were regarded. One of the many controversies about Pompeii is the use to 



which Eumachia's building was put, whether or not it functioned as a centre for the cloth 
trade. The dedicatory inscription suggests that the building did not have a single, or even a 
primary, function, but that commercial and religious activities could co-exist: 

Eumachia, daughter of Lucius, public priestess, in her own name and in that of her son, M. 
Numistrius Fronto, built and dedicated at her own expense the chalcidicum, crypt, and porticoes in 
honour of Augustan Concord and Righteousness. 

Not all public buildings were financed by individuals: other sources of funding include public 
fines or a god's treasury. Why did individuals choose to make such a generous gesture? They 
could provide other gifts to the town, such as games in the amphitheatre, or performances in 
the theatres. One reason for choosing to spend so much money on a building was the 
expectation of future fame. The right to have one's name displayed upon a public building was 
a jealously guarded privilege, only permitted to those who had paid for a building. The elite of 
Pompeii set up inscribed monuments in the hope that their names would be remembered, but they 
did not expect that their memory would last over two thousand years! 
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